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By Marion Concer I 

s 

I’m ready for the rain. PF 
I’m glad it’s come to town. 1 

I'll wear my crinkly raincoat ( 
With buttons of brown. ‘ 

/ I'll snap up my umbrella ' 
Of satiny green , 
With a polished brown handle, ' 


The finest I’ve seen. 


Rain, dance on my raincoat : 
In droplets that glisten. 
Rain, drum on my umbrella 


And I shall listen. 


Illustrated by 
DECIE MERWIN 





By ROWENA BENNETT 


POPO sat up and rubbed his eyes. 
Everything around him _ looked 
strange and different. And no won- 
der! He was in a place where he had 
never been before. It was on the side 
of a sunny mountain, overlooking a 
shadowy jungle. 

How did he ever get there, he 
wondered. He did not live in this 
place or even near it. He did not live 
up in the mountains or down in the 
jungle, but in the pretty town of 
Cape Haitien by.the water’s edge. 
There his Mama Marie and his Papa 
Jacques owned a little shack on the 
bay, and every day his papa went out 
in a boat to fish. But the town was 
nowhere in sight now. Neither was 
Mama Marie nor Papa Jacques. Popo 
Was quite, quite alone. 

All at once he remembered what 
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Illustrated by HENRY C. PITZ 


had happened. He and his parents 
had been on a trip together. They 
had loaded the little gray burro with 
their traveling things and had set out 
on foot from Cape Haitien to visit 
the aunts and uncles and cousins 
who lived in a far-off jungle village. 

On the way, there had been a big 
storm—the kind of storm that people 
in the West Indies call a “hurricane.” 
The sky had suddenly turned very 
black, and great clouds roared over- 
head, flashing fire as they went. 

Popo was behind the others, play- 
ing along the roadside. 

“Lie down quick!” called his 
father. 

“Lie down flat!” screamed his 
mother. 

But Popo did not have time to 
obey. The wind picked him up be- 


fore he could think. It carried him 
far away. He was so dizzy that he 
lost his senses. 

Finally the storm ended and 
dropped him on a soft, marshy place 
—the place where he was now sit- 
ting. He did not know it had all been 
what is called a “freak accident.” He 
did not know how lucky he was to 
be alive. He only knew he had been 
blown to a strange place, and what 
troubled him most was how to find 
Mama Marie and Papa Jacques. 

For a long time he sat and thought. 
Perhaps if he went up a little higher 
on the mountain he could tell where 
he was. Perhaps he could see the road 
or the jungle river that led to the 
village where his aunts and uncles 
and cousins lived. Perhaps he could 
even see smoke rising from the 
village itself. 

However, when he got very near 
the top of the hill, he saw something 
much better than all this. He gave a 
shout of joy at the sight. Far, far be- 
low him, across a canyon, beyond a 
jungle, and over a river, lay Cape 
Haitien, his home. What a happy 
sight! 

The town looked like a horseshoe 
curved around the bright waters of 
the bay. White sand and rough 
rocks rimmed the water. Almond 
trees rose up among the rocks. Mov- 
ing sails made paper-white patterns 
on the blue bay. 

What Popo could not see with his 
eyes he saw with his memory. He 
even thought he could see the mango 
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tree in the yard, and the great palm, 
and even the fan-like leaves of the 
banana plants. 

- It all made him want to get home 
very fast. He was sure Mama Marie 
and Papa Jacques had turned back 
after the storm. They would be 
waiting for him in the little, rickety, 
white house. 

So he set out at a run in the direc- 
tion of the Cape. He did not know 
he was going “the long way round.” 
He did not realize how many miles 
there were ahead of him. 

But after a while he began to be 
very hot and very tired with run- 
ning. So he sat down a minute to 
rest. Then he saw he was quite near 
a canyon—a narrow, deep gorge in 
the mountain. He crept to the edge 
to look over. The bottom of the 
canyon was so far down it made his 
head spin just to glimpse it. 

All at once he began to wonder 
how he could cross this gorge. It was 
too wide to jump. And when he 
looked for the end of it, there was 
no end either to the right or left. 

Popo began to feel very queer in- 
side. How could he get home to 
Mama Marie and Papa Jacques if he 
could not cross the canyon? 

Popo wanted to cry, but he was 
too big a boy for that. Surely there 
must be a way to cross the canyon. 
How would his father do it, he 
wondered. 

All at once, he remembered some- 
thing Papa Jacques had told him long 
ago. Papa had said, “When a man 
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does not know how to do a thing, 
then he must ask the animals.” Popo 
had not quite understood what this 
meant, then. But now he thought he 
did. He must watch and see how the 
wild creatures crossed the canyon. 

Over there was a butterfly. Oh, 
such a beautiful, big, bright one! It 
was more colorful than the parrot 
fish he liked to watch swimming 
near the stepping stones in the bay. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed joyfully, “it’s 
going to cross the canyon!” 

Then, as the butterfly fluttered 
forward, he cried in disgust, “That 
won't help! It’s flying. A boy can’t 
do that.” 

Popo was beginning to feel dis- 
couraged again when a mountain 
goat came by. Perhaps the goat 
would show him the way. The gorge 
was too wide for her to leap. What 
would she do? 

Ah! She was climbing down 
from rock to rock— 
now jumping, now, 
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picking her way carefully with her 
small, sharp hoofs. 

But that was no good for a boy, 
either. Popo looked at his own bare, 
black feet. They were too big for the 
little cracks and crevices that fit a 
goat’s foot. They were too soft to 
stand the rough and ragged rocks. 
For a minute Popo wished he were a 
goat with hard, cloven hoofs. 

Then he began to feel sorry for 
himself. He even started to cry. But 
not for long, because he wasn’t that 
kind of boy. 

As he wiped away his tears, he saw 
a spider hanging on a coffee bush. It 
was swinging by a single thread. It 
was trying to swing from one branch 
to another across a gap of air. 














“The air is just like a canyon to 
that little creature,” thought Popo. 
Then he shouted aloud with glee. 

“Oh, oh!” he cried, “I know 
what to do now,” and he ran along 
the edge of the gorge looking for 
something. 

He stopped in front of a great 
tropical tree whose branches were 
hung with twisted liana vines. He 
picked out the longest and stoutest 
vine and separated it from the other 
rope-like ones hanging over the can- 
yon’s rim. He fixed his eyes on this 
one rope of liana and backed away 
some distance. Then he stopped, 
drew a deep breath, and ran forward 
at full speed. As he reached the vine, 





he leaped up and grasped it with 
both hands. It rocked and swung. It 
swung far out over the canyon. 
Popo could see a river rushing by 
far below him. He felt suddenly like 
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the spider hanging in mid-air. What 
if the liana was not long enough? 
What if it did not swing far enough? 
What if it should break? For a 
second he shut his eyes tight. He was 
afraid to look. When he opened 
them, the farther bank was under 
him. He let go quickly. 

Once safely on the ground, Popo 
saw that he was on the edge of the 
jungle. He knew there was nothing 
to do but to plunge into the brush 
and fight his way through. 

The leaves were so thick over- 
head that they let very little sunshine 
trickle to the ground. Popo’s own 
black body seemed to turn purple in 
the half-light. 

How strange and frightening the 
trees were! They took on odd shapes 
as the darkness deepened. The roots 
and stems of tangled growing things 
reached up and tried to trip Popo at 
every step. Oh, to be out in the day- 
light again! 

Suddenly, out of the darkness a 
darker wall rose up before him and 
blocked the way. It was like a solid 
wall of tree and vine, bush and 
branch, so closely knit that there was 
no way to push through. 

What could he do now? 

Popo walked up and down, look- 
ing for an opening. There was none. 
Neither did there seem to be an end 
to this jungle hedge. 

He would have to watch and wait 
once more to see how the animals 
got past the barrier. For surely, some 
of them had homes on the other side. 
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It was a patient business, waiting, 
especially as Popo was so eager to get 
home. He began to think that no 
creature would ever come by to help 
him. There were plenty of wild 
things darting about, but they were 
all staying on this side of the hedge. 





At last, however, a bright-colored 
lizard came scurrying along the 
ground and began to climb the wall. 
It did not try to climb to the top. 
That was too high. It only ran up a 
few feet from the ground. Popo 
watched it breathlessly. It was wrig- 
gling its way through the foliage. Its 
rubbery body pushed past leaves, 
squirmed between twigs, curled 
around thorns, bored into the thicket 
... and was gone. 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Popo, “if I 
were only as little and as wriggly as 
a lizard! But my body would never 
twist and bend around corners like 
that!” So he squatted down dismally 
to wait for another animal. 

Soon a scorpion came. It plowed 
its way through the hedge much as 
the lizard had done, only it did not 
have to wriggle so hard. It was not 
afraid of being pricked by thorns 
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because it wore a coat of crusty 
armor. Popo kept a safe distance 
from it. He knew how scorpions 
could sting. He was glad when the 
poisonous yellow tail slid from sight. 
But he was no farther along with 
his riddle than he had been before 
the lizard and scorpion came along. 
He began to wonder whether he 
should have to stay all night in the 
jungle. Little prickles went up and 
down his spine at the thought. He 
could feel the tears starting again. 
Fortunately, at that moment a 
toucan appeared. He was a big bird 
with a huge bill and short, stubby 
legs. Popo liked to look at him be- 
cause he was so gaily feathered. His 
body was green, marked with red, 
while his bill was crossed with col- 
ored stripes. He had a funny way, 
too, of raising his tail with a jerk. 
“But birds are no help,” sighed 
the black boy. “They can fly over 
things just like butterflies.” 
However, at that very moment, 
the toucan went up to the wall and 
began to peck at it with his great 











beak. Perhaps he was only sharpen- 
ing his bill, but it looked as though 
he were trying to cut a hole through 
the hedge. 

This gave Popo an idea. Why not 
cut a hole himself? He hadn’t a bill 
like the toucan, but he had a machete 
at his belt such as most Haitian boys 
carry. A machete is a long knife used 
for odd jobs such as chopping wood 
and weeding gardens. It would be 
just the thing for hacking a way 
through the forest wall. 

So Popo set to work at once. It 
was the hardest chopping he had 
ever done. It seemed to take hours 
and hours. But at last a tunnel was 
made—big enough for a boy’s body 
to worm its way through. 

He was pretty scratched and torn 
when he reached the other side. But 
he felt like a conqueror. Surely the 
rest of the journey would be easy 
now. 

Yet when he got to the border of 
the jungle the blue Haitian twiligh 
had come. , 


It was no use to think of getting 
home for supper. The lights of Cape 
Haitien were still far, far away. 

Popo would have to spend the 
night in the open. How would he 
find a bed? How would he protect 
himself in this strange, wild place? 
What would he eat? 

Congo beans and rice would have 
to be forgotten. But this did not 
mean that Popo had to go hungry. 
All he needed to do was to pick his 
supper off the trees. For in northern 
Haiti, food grows everywhere in the 
form of gourds. 

Popo picked green, brown, and 
yellow gourds—speckled and plain 
ones—smooth and bumpy—big and 
little. He ate some of them, played 
ball with others, and scooped out one 
or two for drinking cups. 

Where would he sleep now that 
supper was done? He knew that a 
bed on the ground would not be 
comfortable or safe. Scorpions or 
spiders might sting him and biting 
ants crawl over him. 
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He thought of climbing a tree and 
resting on a wide branch matted with 
vines. But there was danger of turn- 
ing over in his sleep and falling to 
the ground. 

If only he had a low swung ham- 
mock! Something he could rock in 
to make a breeze and keep the mos- 
quitoes away. Something that would 
hold him above the ground and the 
crawling things. 

Popo remembered the liana stem 
on which he had swung across the 
canyon. Perhaps he could loop some 
vines like that from tree to tree and 
weave them together with others to 
make his own hammock! And that 
is what he did. 

When he lay down on it, he heard 
an owl cry far off in the forest, and 
a wild pig grunt. But he felt so safe 
in his new bed and so proud of it 
that he forgot to be afraid and was 
soon sound asleep. 

In the morning Popo felt very 
dirty. Part of him was still covered 
with the mud of the marsh in which 


the hurricane had dropped him. The 
rest of his body was covered with 
scratches and dirt from the rough 
path he had traveled. 

He soon found a little pool to 
bathe in, but, oh, how he needed 
soap! He had no sooner wished for 
it than he remembered he could pick 
it off a bush just as he had picked his 
supper off trees the night before. Of 
course soap weed was not really soap, 
but it would do. Popo gathered sev- 
eral leaves from the bush and, rub- 
bing them between his hands, made 
a lather that looked like the foam of 
wet soap. 

How good he felt after he was all 
clean! He started for home, singing 
as he went and beating time with his 
feet in a kind of thumping, drum- 
like rhythm. 

But there was still a river in his 
way. He came upon it about noon. 
There was not a bridge, a boat, or a 
beached log to take him across, and 
he knew better than to swim. For it 
was the kind of river in which alli- 
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gators live, only alligators are called 
“caymans” in Haiti. 

“Be sure that you know a cayman 
from a floating log,” his father had 
once warned him. “Caymans like to 
pretend they are logs, but woe to 
anyone who tries to ride on one!” 

How easy it would be to cross the 
river on a floating log if one could 
be sure it was a log and not an alli- 
gator. How could one tell? Popo sat 
and thought about it for a long while. 








As he thought, his fingers played 
with the sling shot that was tucked 
in his belt beside his machete. The 
sling shot was a strong one he had 
made himself of bamboo tube and 
rubber. When he looked down at it, 
an idea came to him. 

Quickly he gathered pebbles from 
the water’s side. He put a huge one 
in the sling and waited. Soon a long, 
black object came floating down the 
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river near the bank where he stood. 
It looked like a log. Popo aimed at it 
carefully. “Zoom!” went the rubber. 
“Ping!” went the stone. 

_ A great ugly head lifted itself out 
of the water. An angry tail began to 
lash. 

Popo made a quick jump back- 
ward. “That log was a cayman,” he 
laughed. 

Now another log-like thing came 
floating by. Was it another cayman? 
Popo took aim again and fired. This 
time there was a woody thump as the 
stone struck. A real log at last! 

Popo leaped upon it. He paddled 
with his feet to the opposite shore. 
He made a great splashing as he went 
so as to shoo away his enemies. He 
didn’t want any alligators nibbling 
at his toes. 

Safe on the farther bank, he felt 
as though he were almost home. Yet, 
it was another two hours before he 
found himself in Cape Haitien. 

When he turned into his own 
yard, what a greeting he had! Not 
only was he hugged and kissed by 
Mama Marie and Papa Jacques, but 
by all the neighbors as well. For 
everybody thought that he had been 
killed by the hurricane. 

They were so glad to see him alive 
that they made a feast in his honor— 
not just congo beans and rice, but 
stew and white buns and honey and 
cassava cakes. And Papa Jacques was 
very proud of Popo, because he had 
used his head when he was blown 
away by the hurricane. 
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By WILFRID BRONSON 


Out in the April fields, where melted 
snow makes many ponds, you may 
find strange fairy shrimps. Their 
inch-long, transparent bodies may be 
pale blue, green, or bronze. Their 
tails are tinted red where the blood 
shows through. 

In the chilly water they lay their 
eggs, then mysteriously disappear. If 
the ponds dry up before the eggs 
can hatch, they just lie in the dried 
mud as though asleep and wait, like 
the Sleeping Beauty awaiting the kiss 
of the Prince. But when cold water 
covers them again, even after years, 
presto! out hatch the fairy shrimps 
as though by magic. 

In the same ponds may be frogs 
and salamanders, ogres who would 
eat fairy shrimps alive except that 





FAIRY SAVAGES AND THEIR "REFLECTION" 
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all are under a powerful spell. It is 
a love spell which lets them think of 
nothing else but finding mates. So 
the fairy shrimps swim safely just 





beneath the surface, and always up- 
side down! With two rows of pad- 
dling feet they are like faint reflec- 
tions from the war canoes of tiny 
invisible savages. But, although invis- 
ible, the canoes may appear as clearly 
in your mind’s eye as the fairy 
shrimps under the water. 

But the truth about the rows of 
feet is more marvelous than the 
things you may imagine. For, be- 
sides paddling, fairy shrimps breathe 
with their feet; that is where they 
have their gills. They collect and 
chew their food with these wonder- 
ful feet, grinding it between hard 
ridges and passing it from pair to pair 
until it reaches their mouths. 
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Addly’s 
Pet 


By MARION HOLLAND 


Illustrated by the Author 


IL, was the last day before Spring 
Vacation and the Sixth Grade was 
busy cleaning house. 

There was a tremendous scurry- 
ing and clattering around and some 
shoving. Desks were being tidied up 
and scrubbed off. Outside on the 
steps, two boys were energetically 
beating the blackboard erasers, and 
the warm spring breeze carried 
whiffs of chalk dust in through the 
open windows. Clem Johnson, the 
tallest boy in the Sixth Grade, was 
washing the blackboards, leaving be- 
hind him a glittering expanse of wet 
black slate. 

Addy de Groot sat at her desk 
with her hands folded. Inside and 
out, her desk was as neat and shining 
as her mother’s kitchen at home. It 
always was. So she sat with her pale 
yellow pigtails hanging straight 
down her back, her pink, scrubbed 
hands folded on the edge of her desk, 
and watched Clem wash the black- 
board. 

She was thinking. Addy thought 
in English now. When she had fiést 
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come to the school, in the second 
grade, she had thought in Dutch and 
translated into English slowly as she 
spoke. Now she watched Clem, and 
thought, “That is not right. Now 
the blackboard looks pretty, but 
soon it will dry in gray streaks be- 
cause the water in the bucket is dirty 
and full of chalk. Another should 
come along after him, with water 
kept really clean, and the blackboard 
then would dry nice and shiny.” 

Miss Lomax glanced at the clock 
and rapped for attention. 

“Take your seats, everybody. 
Clem, call the boys in. Now, as you 
all know, Spring Vacation starts to- 
morrow, but there will be school as 
usual from nine until twelve. You 
will get your report cards. Bring 
them back signed a week from Mon- 
day, and do not lose them over the 
holidays. Mary Lou, you may stop 
washing your desk until I am through 
talking. There will be plenty of time 
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to finish later. However, we have 
completed this term’s work, the 
books have been collected and put 
away, and it will mot take three hours 
to hand out twenty-two report 
cards.” 

A hopeful buzz arose from the 
Sixth Grade. 

Miss Lomax rapped on her desk 
again, “Nevertheless, we will not be 
dismissed until noon.” 

The hopeful buzz died. 

“And as there is no school work 
to do, I have Miss Sisson’s permission 
to hold class on the front lawn to- 
morrow, and you may decide for 
yourselves what you would like to 
do. Take your time, and think be- 
fore you speak.” 

The Sixth Grade thought. Addy 
thought happily about the square 
green lawn in front of the school. In 
the middle of it grew the one tree 
on the school grounds, and around 
its edge bristled heavy metal wickets. 
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In all her four years at school Addy 
had never set foot on the front lawn. 
A hand went up. “Yes, Johnny?” 
“Why don’t we have a party, 
everybody bring something to eat, 
and then eat it?” 

Another hand. “Eleanor?” 

“Miss Lomax, the last party we 
had, the girls did practically all the 
work and the boys did practically all 
the eating.” 

“Well... Yes, Mary Lou?” 

“IT know, we could have a Pet 
Show. Everybody that has a dog or 
cat or anything could bring it to 
school in the morning. Then we 
could have judges and give prizes.” 

“What prizes?” inquired a boy 
from the back of the room. “Say we 
bring the pets, who’s gonna bring 
the prizes?” 

Mary Lou’s hand went up again. 
“In a real Dog or Horse Show the 
prizes are just ribbons,” she an- 
nounced primly. “Blue for first, red 
for second, and white for third. You 
judge the entries by classes, and 
award prizes for each class. If we 
could decide ahead of time how 
many classes there would be, I could 
bring the ribbons.” 

Mary Lou’s pure-bred Cocker had 
won a ribbon in the Dog Show at the 
Country Club, and Mary Lou spoke 
with authority. 

“That sounds like a good idea,” 
said Miss Lomax. “Any further sug- 
gestions? No? Then you may talk 
it over quietly for a few minutes, 
and we will work out the rules.” 
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Marcella, who sat across the aisle 
from Addy, leaned over and whis- 
pered excitedly, “I’m going to bring 
my kitten. She’s half-Persian. At 
least half—maybe more. What’re 
you going to bring?” 

“I have no pet,” said Addy. 

“Not even a goldfish?” asked 
Marcella. “Well, anyway, it'll be fun 
watching, won’t it?” 

“Oh yes,” said Addy. “I can 
watch.” 

Finally Miss Lomax rapped for 
quiet and read out the rules that 
had emerged from the discussion. 
“There will be the following classes: 
Does, Cats, Fisu. Clem, if you want 
to say anything, please say it to the 
entire class.” 

Clem climbed slowly to his feet. 
“Well, uh, how about a pet that 
isn’t any of those things?” 

“How about my turtle?” inter- 
rupted Johnny. 

“All right.” Miss Lomax made a 
note. “We'll add one more class: 
MisceLLangeous. That ought to 
cover everything else.” 

Clem sat down and nudged his 
neighbor, who knew about the four- 
foot blacksnake Clem kept in his 
father’s garage. “Hot dog!” he whis- 
pered hoarsely. 

Miss Lomax continued, “You may 
enter one or more pets in any of 
these four classes. I will be one of 
the judges, and I will try to get one 
or two more. And I wish to make it 
entirely clear at this point that no 
pet will be judged on pedigree or 
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breeding. They will be judged on 
their condition and disposition and 
the care you have given them. Yes, 
Sammy?” 

“How about this dog, he really 
belongs to my mother, but I feed 
him and play with him, and he sure 
thinks he’s mine. Can I bring him?” 

“Certainly. Your entries need not 
be your personal property. They 
may be animals, or fish, or anything 
alive, that you are responsible for 
and take care of. You must be pre- 
pared to answer questions about 
their diet and handling and proper 
care, and so on. Is this entirely 
clear?” 

Addy, listening intently, nodded 
to herself. 

“One more thing. You may invite 
your parents, if you wish. And all 
entries must be on a leash, or in a 
suitable cage or box. Now then, 
hold up your hands and I will make 
a list of your entries in the proper 
classes.” 

Of the twenty-two children in the 
room, practically every one entered 
pets in one or more classes. Under 
‘Miscellaneous,’ Miss Lomax listed 
a canary, a rabbit, two guinea pigs, 
and a turtle. Last to be called on, 
Clem said, “Just put mine down 
under Miscellaneous. It’s a sort of 
surprise.” 

“Very well.” She ignored the sup- 
pressed laughter in the back of the 
room. 

Slowly, Addy de Groot raised 
her hand. 
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“Yes, Addy,” Miss Lomax smiled 
encouragingly. Such a nice child, 
thought her teacher, what a pity she 
can’t get into things more. The best 
dodge-ball player in the room at 
recess, Addy could never stay after 
school and play on the Sixth Grade 
team. Nor could she stay for Glee 
Club practice, though Miss Stark, 
the music teacher, had asked her 
especially. 

“I am sorry,” Addy had said po- 
litely. “I like to sing. But at three 
o’clock I must go home. I have to 
help.” 

“Yes, Addy?” Miss Lomax re- 
peated. 

“T have an entry,” said Addy, and 
stopped. 

“Why, that’s splendid. What is it, 
Addy?” 

“It is—just put down Miscel- 
laneous.” 

“Oh, Addy, that’s swell,” whis- 
pered Marcella. “Is it a rabbit?” 

Addy shook her head. 

“Oh, go on, tell me. I won’t tell a 
soul, you know I won't. Please, 
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Addy. Cross my heart and hope to 
die.” 

But Addy only smiled and shook 
her head. “It is a surprise,” was all 
she would say. 

Tremendous activity marked the 
homes of the Sixth Grade children 
all over town that afternoon and 
evening. The sound of hammering 
indicated the hasty assembly of cages 
and boxes for pets not able to wear a 
leash. The Five-and-Ten did a brisk 
business in collars, harnesses, and 
leashes. 

Goldfish bowls and aquariums 
were scrubbed until they shone. 
Johnny washed the dirt off his big 
box turtle, and experimented with a 
little of his mother’s floor wax on its 
gay yellow-and-black shell. Buffed 
to a high shine with a shoe brush, the 
turtle glittered like a sunburst. 

Outraged dogs were shampooed 
in laundry tubs, and kept in all night 
lest they relieve their feelings by 
rolling in the mud. 

Cats were brushed and combed; a 
few were even washed. One large 
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black and white Tom slipped half- 
lathered from his owner’s grasp, 
shot through the basement window, 
and climbed fifty feet up into an 
elm tree. In the topmost crotch he 
licked the lather off and settled down 
to spend the night. He was still there 
the next morning when his unhappy 
owner departed empty-handed for 
school. 

The school yard was buzzing with 
activity long before nine o'clock. 
The wickets had been pulled up 
from around the lawn and stacked 
by the bicycle rack. Folding chairs 
were set up at one end of the lawn, 
facing the school, for visiting par- 
ents and children who could safely 
park their pets until show time. 

On the steps leading to the front 
door, the door used only for Fire 
Drills, stood Miss Sisson; the tall, 
gray-haired principal, wearing a 
large cardboard badge inscribed 
“Judge.” Beside her stood Dr. Cul- 
ver, the town’s veterinarian, wear- 


ing a similar badge. 








Four well-separated spots were 
conspicuously marked Does, Cats, 
Fisu, (there was a table for the fish) 
and MisceLLaNgeous. Miss Lomax, 
also wearing a Judge’s badge, bustled 
about with her list, checking off en- 
tries as they arrived. 

“That seems to be everybody,” 
she announced, as Clem set down a 
large wooden box with a heavily 
screened door under MIscELLANE- 
ous. “No, Addy de Groot. Has any- 
one seen Addy?—Marcella?” 

“Not since school yesterday,” said 
Marcella, clutching her half-Persian 
kitten, which was patiently trying to 
back out of its red harness. “Can’t 
you wait? I know she'll come.” 

“No, it’s past nine. But I expect 
she’ll be in time.” Miss Lomax joined 
the principal and Dr. Culver on the 
steps. 

Miss Sisson stepped forward and 
raised her hand for silence. The Sixth 
Grade and the parents stopped talk- 
ing, and Miss.Sisson made a speech. 
It was hard to hear out of doors, but 
a few phrases reached the audience. 
“. .. pleasure to welcome Dr. Culver, 
who has kindly consented to... . 
awards will be made on the basis 
ar. 

In the middle of the speech, the 
kindergarten teacher appeared at a 
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side door, followed by the entire 
kindergarten. Solemnly they filed 
across the lawn, carrying their little 
wooden chairs, and sat down in a 
long row across the front of the 
audience. Miss Sisson went on with 
her speech, but no one could hear a 
word. Apparently, the kindergarten 
had been bidden to be very, very 
quiet, so as they settled themselves, 





each kindergartner loudly “shushed” 
his neighbor, and his neighbor 
“shushed” him right back. Then the 
kindergarten teacher “shushed”’ all 
of them. 

Even if they couldn’t hear, the 
audience could see when the speech 
was finished, and clapped politely. 
The kindergarten, looking pleased 
and surprised, clapped loudest of all, 
and then settled down to be very 
quiet and attentive throughout the 
entire Pet Show. 

Dr. Culver stepped down onto 
the lawn and announced that the 
dogs would be judged first. Every- 
one could hear every word he said, 
which made it much more interest- 
ing. Mary Lou was called first. Her 
cocker went through its paces non- 
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chalantly, and Mary Lou answered 
all the questions the Judges asked. 
This broke the ice, and the other 
owners stepped forward one by one 
with their dogs. 

One boy, who described his alert 
little white dog as “mostly terrier,” 







explained that he was fed on left- 
overs from the family table. “I just 
take whatever’s left, and scrape it all 
together, and pour milk and a little 
cod-liver oil on it, and he just laps it 
u es 

Pr. Culver ran his hand down the 
dog’s legs. “He is in first-rate condi- 
tion,” he said approvingly. “The 
table scraps at your house must be 
very good.” 

The blue ribbon finally went to a 
short-legged black dog with a thick 
coat, who watched the entire pro- 
ceedings with a broad grin on his 
face. His name was Haggis, and he 
walked with a slight limp in one leg. 
“His leg was hurt when we got 
him,” explained his owner. “The ice 
man found him on the street, and 
gave him to me. We think a car 
probably hit him.” 
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“Where did he get such an odd 
name?” inquired Miss Sisson. 
“Who—Haggis?” the boy looked 


embarrassed. “It’s supposed to be a 
joke. Haggis is something they eat in 
Scotland. This friend of my dad’s— 
he knows about dogs. He thought 
this dog might be part Scotty and 
part Chow. So he said, that dog’s a 
Scotch Chow, why don’t you call 
him Haggis—that’s some kind of 
Scotch ‘chow’.” 

The cats were judged next. First 
place was taken by a sleek black cat, 
whose owner announced belliger- 
ently, “This cat’s name is Blackie. 
He is a genuine alley cat out of a 
genuine alley. I found him in the 
alley back of the drugstore when he 
was a kitten.” 

When the laughter had subsided, 
Dr. Culver told him, “There is a 
fancier name for alley cats. You 
might like to know it. This cat is a 
domestic short hair, to distinguish 
him from the long-haired varieties, 
and also from the foreign short hairs, 
such as the Siamese. All real Cat 
Shows have classes for domestic 
short hairs, and sometimes one of 
them is judged Best in Show and be- 
comes Champion. This fellow right 
here is championship material, no 
matter which alley he came from.” 

While the fish were being judged, 
Marcella, who was completely dis- 
interested in fish, worked her way 
around to the edge of the audience, 
looking everywhere for Addy. “Oh, 
dear,” she thought, “Addy’s never 
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late. I hope she isn’t sick. It’s turned 
out to be such a swell Pet Show, and 
Addy’s missed almost all of it.” 

. The fish class was finished in short 
order. The audience was beginning 
to get restive and at first the miscel- 
laneous class seemed dull. 

The two guinea pigs were nothing 
much to look at, but their exhibitor 
produced some information that 
caused quite a stir in the audience. 
“T’ve only had ’em a couple of 
weeks,” he announced briskly. “I’ve 
got a book about animals that says in 
it a pair of guinea pigs under ideal 
conditions will increase a thousand- 
fold in one year. So I’m keeping ’em 
under ideal conditions. Feed ’em just 
what the book says, treat ’em right. 
I made their cage plenty big, too, 
you bet. I figure if they only do half 
as well as the book says, at the end 
of a year I ought to have about five 
hundred. And I know where I can 
sell ’em for fifty cents apiece.” 

“Good heavens,” murmured Miss 
Sisson. 

The audience looked with new 
respect at the pair of guinea pigs. A 
number of boys were rapidly doing 
mental arithmetic, and resolving to 
ask permission to keep guinea pigs 
the minute they reached home. 

Only Clem’s mysterious box re- 
mained. He unlatched the door and 
thrust his arm in. A long, black- 
snake seemed to flow up his arm and 
across his shoulders. A girl in the 
audience screamed. Miss _ Sisson 
turned pale but stood her ground. 
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The kindergarten leaned forward, 
fascinated. 

Dr. Culver spoke quickly. “This 
is a particularly fine specimen of 
blacksnake, a non-poisonous snake 
that is valuable because it eats rats 
and other vermin. Let me help you 
put him back in the box. It would be 
a shame if he got scared and escaped. 
You might not catch him again.” 

Clem was taken aback. He had ex- 
pected a genera} stampede. When 
the snake was again fastened in its 
box, he was surprised to find him- 
self having a long discussion with 
Dr. Culver about blacksnakes and 
their habits. It was really more fun 
than watching people run, after all. 

Marcella, still standing on the edge 
of the crowd, felt a hand on her arm. 
It was Addy, pushing a baby car- 
riage. In the carriage sat a fat baby 


in a blue dress that matched her eyes. 
She was pink-cheeked and dimpled, 
and she gave Marcella a wide, 
friendly smile with two teeth in it. 

“You're just in time,” cried Mar- 
cella. “Is this your little sister? Isn’t 
she darling! Get your pet. You'll 
have to hurry. May I mind the baby 
while you go up front?” 

Addy unfastened the strap across 
the front of the carriage, and lifted 
the baby up against her shoulder. 
“This is my pet,’ she said, and 
walked forward, just as Miss Lomax 
called out, “There’s one more entry 
in this class. Is Addy de Groot here?” 

Addy set the baby down on the 
lawn, where she sat happily picking 
up pieces of grass and blowing bub- 
bles. “This is my entry,” she began. 
“Her name is Christina, and she is 
nearly eight months old.” 
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“Oh, look—a baby!” cried several 
kindergartners, in loud, pleased 
voices. Conversation broke out here 
and there among the audience. Some- 
one laughed. 

Dr. Culver raised his arm for 
silence. “This is the last entry in the 
miscellaneous class. [ am sure you all 
want to remain quiet while Addy 
tells us about her. Go ahead, Addy.” 

Addy took a deep breath and 
faced the assembled kindergarten, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. 
Her cheeks were very pink, but she 
spoke slowly and clearly. 

“Miss Lomax told us what we 
bring to the Pet Show does not have 
to be an animal. She said only that it 
must be something alive, and we 
must care for it and feed it and 
understand it. 

“T live on a farm. My father grows 
vegetables and fruit for people to eat. 
There is always very much work to 
do on a farm, for my mother, too, 
especially in the Spring. 

“So,”"—Addy smiled proudly, 
“this year the baby is my baby. Be- 
fore I go to school I give her her 
breakfast. My mother has only to 
give her lunch, and put her to bed 
for her nap. As soon as I get home, I 
wash the bottles, and set them to 
boil. Then I give her orange juice 
from a cup. She spills some, but not 
much. Then, the cod-liver oil—how 
it smells! But it makes a strong back 
and straight legs. Then the bath— 
that is fun. She splashes all over 
everything. By then the bottles are 





boiled enough, and I fix the formula. 
Everything must be measured just so. 

“Then until supper I can play with 
the baby. She has two teeth and 
wants to bite everything. She can sit 
up. She tries to stand up, but she sits 
down, bump. We have fun. Then it 
is her suppertime and then I put her 
to bed.” 

Addy picked up the baby. The 
baby chuckled, and hid her face in 
Addy’s shoulder. “That’s all,” Addy 
said to the Judges. “I do not have a 
dog or a cat, but I have something 
alive to take care of.” 

The Judges started the sine, 
They clapped and clapped, for 
Addy and the baby. The sixth, sev- 
enth, and eighth grades clapped be- 
cause the Judges were clapping. And 
the kindergarten clapped like mad 
because they loved to clap. 

When things quieted down a 
little, the Judges quickly awarded 
second place to Clem’s snake, and 
third place to the guinea pigs. Then 
they pinned two blue ribbons to 
Christina’s blue dress while Christina 
sucked her thumb and watched with 
round blue eyes. One was for the 
first place in the miscellaneous class, 
and the other was for Best in Show 
—the best entry of any class in the 
whole Sixth Grade Pet Show! 

Everybody clapped again, while 
Christina went right on sucking her 
thumb. Addy could tell by the de- 
termined way she did it that she was 
getting hungry. It must be about 
time for lunch. 
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The Merry Mice by Marion Holland 
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‘The rubber mouse is tied on, bays,’ 
Says Willie ‘Now make.a lot of noise!” 





Pussycat pricks up her ears and blinks - 





“Mice in the pantry!" pussycat thinks. 
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She creeps to fhe pantry on velvet feet 
Aha. -a fine mouse for a pussy to eat! 











She leaps/She has got it-quick asa flash - 
But something falls down witha terriblecrash. 




























To clean off her fir will take pussy all day - 
“April Fool/*shout the mice as they scamper away! 
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Dew that he was ten, Costas 
Papadopoulos remembered very little 
about that long-ago time when he 
was only five. He had little in com- 
mon with the small boy who thought 
he was hungry if dinner was ten 
minutes late and who thought that 
soldiers were only for parades. But 
in spite of all Costas had learned 
about hunger and enemy soldiers, 
during the last five years in Athens, 
there was one thing he did remem- 
ber very clearly and very often. He 
could never forget the promises of 
the night before Easter, 1940. 

“Next year you will be old enough 
to go,” his father had promised him, 
speaking loudly because of the clang- 
ing of all the church bells of Athens. 
“It is enough this year for you to 
come up here on our flat roof at mid- 
night to watch.” 

“And shall I have fireworks to set 
off?” Costas had asked. His eyes had 
sparkled at the red, green, and gold 
of the Roman candles and rockets 
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hissing and popping from Mt. Lyca- 
bettus and other hills about Athens. 

“We shall stand together on the 
highest rock of Mt. Lycabettus to 
fire our rockets,” Kyrios Papado- 
poulos had promised his son. 

“And shall I have a candle to 
carry?” Costas had asked. His eyes 
danced from one place to another, as 
people at all churches in Athens 
were obeying the midnight bells and 
lighting their Easter candles. His 
eyes raised again to Mt. Lycabettus 
where the bell of St. George’s chapel 
was ringing in triumph. The top of 
the mountain was blossoming in tiny 
golden flames as lights were passed 
from one candle to another. “Shall I 
have a long, white candle to carry 
from the top of Mt. Lycabettus?” 

“Of course you will!” his mother 
had promised..“‘And you will shield 
it with your hand so carefully that 
it will stay lighted all the time that 
you walk the winding path down 
the mountain and through the 
streets home. That will bring you 
good luck all the year.” 

Four Easters had passed since 
then, but there had been no midnight 
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fireworks nor long, white candles 
for Costas. The spring when Costas 
was six, his father had been in the 
Greek army fighting in the moun- 
tains. The Easters when he was seven 
and eight and nine, there had been 
conquering soldiers in Athens, in- 
sisting that each Greek be in his own 
house early every evening. 

Now that Costas was ten, beauti- 
ful Athens was free again. Often 
during that sunny week before 
Easter, 1945, Costas had climbed the 
twisting stairway to his roof to get a 
better look at Mt. Lycabettus: At 
almost any time, he could see the 
tiny figures of people toiling up the 
hill to say their Holy Week prayers 
in the gleaming, white-washed 
chapel of St. George at the summit. 

“You are old enough to go alone 
now, Costas,” his father said to him 
on the day before Easter. 

“Yes, Father!” The boy under- 
stood why his father could not go 
with him. It had been four years now 
that Kyrios Papadopoulos had been 
out of the army and walking pain- 
fully with a cane. The long climb up 
Mt. Lycabettus would be hard for 
him at any time—quite impossible 
as part of the gay Easter crowd. 

“I will watch from the roof,” 
smiled the father. “Point your 
rockets over this house. Then I will 
know which are yours.” 

“All right,” grinned Costas, who 
could feel the fireworks in his fingers 
already. “And the long, white candle 
—I will carry it carefully all the 
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way down the mountain and through 
the streets. I will climb up to our 
roof and give it to you still burning.” 

“You can try,” smiled his mother. 

“T will do it!” said Costas. “And 
bring you good luck for a whole 
long year.” 

“I am sorry not to have more 
money for fireworks and candles for 
you.” Kyrios Papadopoulos opened 
his thin pocketbook and slowly 
counted out some worn paper 
money. “Two hundred drachmas is 
all we can possibly spare. That would 
have been plenty before the war. 
Prices are higher now. I hope it will 
be enough.” 

“You need spend nothing for 
Easter eggs.” His mother pointed at 
the basket of blood-red eggs on the 
table. “You can carry two in your 
pocket. When the bells ring at mid- 
night, you will want to crack eggs 
with the other boys.” 

“T will go to the market now to 
buy the candle and the fireworks.” 
Costas was out the door and racing 
down the narrow street toward the 
wide streets, beyond which lay the 
market place. Not far from his own 
house, he saw a man with a push 
cart, selling candles. 

“How much?” asked Costas. 

“Fifty drachmas for the short 
brown ones. Two hundred drachmas 
for the long white ones,” droned the 
candle-seller. 

“But the short ones would not 
burn all the way down Mt. Lyca- 
bettus!” wailed Costas. 
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“The long ones will—only two 
hundred drachmas,” droned the 
candle-seller. His eyes were already 
on a woman who looked as though 
she had more money. 

“But then there would not be any- 
thing left for buying fireworks!” 
groaned Costas. 

The candle-seller shrugged his 
shoulders. He turned toward the 
young woman who held out money 
for three long white candles. 

Costas went slowly on. Perhaps if 
he went on toward the market 
streets, candles would be cheaper. 
He passed a man standing on the 
sidewalk holding a tray of fireworks. 

“How much?” asked Costas. 

“Fifty drachmas.” The man 
pointed at some puny little fire- 
crackers. “One hundred drachmas. 
One hundred and fifty. Two hun- 
dred.” He pointed to fireworks that 
grew bigger with the bigger prices. 
The one for two hundred was a 
beauty. 

Costas shuffled slowly on toward 


the market place near the foot of the 


ancient Acropolis. Some days he 
loved to gaze dreamily at the stately 
Parthenon and the dainty Temple of 
Victory outlined against the sky. 
But today he was wondering merely 
if, where there were many salesmen, 
prices would be lower. 

“How much?” he asked of candle- 
salesmen with trays, with baskets, 
with pushcarts. 

“Fifty for the short brown ones. 
Two hundred for the long white 
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ones.” The answer was always the 
same. 

“How much?” he asked of men 
selling candles in the sidewalk kiosks 
or in the stores. 

“Fifty for the short brown candles. 
Two hundred for the long white 
ones.” 

“How much?” Costas asked of 
the candle salesmen sitting at tables 
beside the doors of churches. 

“Fifty for the short brown ones. 
Two hundred for the long white 
ones.” 

Costas soon found it did no good 
to explain to the candle-sellers that 
he had only two hundred drachmas 
with which he must buy at least one 
rocket and a long white candle that 
would burn all the time that it took 
him to climb down Mt. Lycabettus, 
walk to his own house, and mount 
the stairs to his father’s roof. The 
candle-salesmen were always busy 
selling to someone whose drachmas 
did not have to spread so far. Costas 
looked enviously at grimy boot- 
blacks and ragged water-boys who 
could earn money of their own to 
spend. 

It was nearly dark when Costas 
carried a long, slim, newspaper- 
wrapped parcel into the one big 
room that was home for himself and 
his parents. Tired, he flung himself 
onto the bed, under the picture of 
his father in uniform, while his 
mother put the plain supper on the 
table. This was the last of the fast- 
day meals. At midnight, with the 
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cracking of the blood-red Easter 
eggs, the feasting would begin. To- 
morrow there would be roast lamb 
and Easter sweets. 

“Did you find the candle and fire- 
works?” asked his mother. 

“Yes.” But Costas did not offer to 
unroll his long, slim parcel. 

“I wish I could climb Mt. Lyca- 
bettus with you tonight,” said his 
mother, laying crunchy chunks of 
dark brown bread at each place. “But 
you know how hard it is for your 
father to be lame. I will watch with 
him from the roof. I will wait with 
him for you to come up the stairs to 
us with the last flickers of your tall, 
white Easter candle.” 

“Yes, Mother.” Costas fingered 
the parcel. He started to say some- 
thing. Just then his mother whisked 
out into the courtyard to draw cool 
water for the table. Costas said 
nothing. 

Supper over, he rested a while, his 
paper parcel clutched tightly. 
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“Ten o'clock,” called his father. 
“Tt’s time to get ready to start up Mt. 
Lycabettus. You will want plenty of 
time to go into the chapel before 
midnight.” 

Costas rubbed sleepy eyes. He 
staggered out into the courtyard 
where, with a gourd, he dipped 
water from a big barrel to pour over 
his head, his hands, his feet. It was 
already warm enough to begin sav- 
ing wear on shoes. 

Costas went back to the table in 
the one big room. He chose two 
large blood-red eggs to stuff in his 
trouser pockets. He lifted the long 
paper parcel carefully and started 
for the door. 

“We will be up on the roof when 
the bells begin to ring at midnight,” 
promised his mother. “We will be 
watching the fireworks and the 
candles till you come climbing up 
the stairs with your burning candle.” 

Costas stood in the doorway as 
though there was something he 

















wanted to say. He turned his long 
parcel slowly in his hand. He 
cleared his throat—but all that came 
was, “Good-by, Father. Good-by, 
Mother.” He turned and went out 
alone into the night. 

Costas had climbed Mt. Lyca- 
bettus often in the daytime, but 
never before in the middle of the 
night. He dodged through one dark, 
narrow street after another until one 
street ended in a long flight of stone 
steps. Then a turn to the left and he 
was on the broad road which hair- 
pinned through the pines for the 
lower stretches of the trail up the 
mountainside. Then he turned off 
onto the path that zigzagged back 
and forth between the giant cactus 
plants, ascending little by little the 
steep sides of Lycabettus. 

He could not leap ahead at his 
own speed because the path was 
filled with people climbing slowly, 





up and up. This gave more time to 
look down at the twinkling lights of 
the sprawling city. Where the loop 
made broad spots in the trail, sales- 
men of candles and fireworks had 
set up their little tables. Costas 
stopped by one and watched a bent 
little woman buy a short brown 
candle. He stopped by the next one 
and saw a well-dressed man count 
out two hundred drachmas for a tall 
white candle. He noticed that the 
fireworks were practically all sold 
out. He shifted his paper parcel to 
his other hand and climbed on up 
the looping path. 
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At the top of the mountain, he 
wriggled through the crowd around 
the door of the chapel. Inside there 
were soft lights burning before 
sacred pictures. The long-haired 
priest in his black robes was chanting 
with the choir while people moved 
quietly in and out of the chapel. 
Everywhere was the thick fragrance 
of incense. 

Costas did not linger long. He 
wanted to be on top of the highest 
point of Mt. Lycabettus when the 
midnight bells should announce that 
Faster had arrived. He went outside 
and climbed the high wall that edged 
the enclosure east of the chapel. He 
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could look down at the lights of all 


Athens and Piraeus. He could see 
even the twinkle of the big lanterns 
on fishermen’s boats out in the 
harbor. 

Mt. Hymettus rose dark behind 
him. Gleaming golden over the city 
were the ancient temples of the Ac- 
ropolis, now bathed in flood lights 
in honor of Holy Week. Above him, 
the stars seemed almost close enough 
to touch. : 

Far below, the deep bell of the 
great Metropolitan Church rang out 
clearly. It was midnight. All over the 
city, bells sprang to life. A joyous 
clanging rose from all the churches, 
celebrating at once the Resurrection 
of their Lord and the new freedom 
of their country. So thrilled was 
Costas with the triumphant chorus 
of bells that he quite forgot to break 
his blood-red eggs on those of the 
boys standing near him. It was only 
the snapping and hissing of fireworks 
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and the lighting of candles that re- 
minded him that he, too, had a part 
in the celebration. 

He discarded the newspaper wrap- 
ping and stood looking at his treas- 
ures—a long and beautiful rocket 
and a short brown candle. He looked 
in shame at the little candle made of 
the cheap dark tallow which burned 
so quickly. 

“If I do not light it until I am al- 
most home, they will never know,” 
he tried to comfort himself. But the 
plan that had seemed all right in the 
market place seemed all too shabby 
under the stars, with the bells ringing 
joyously all about him, and the 
people singing with the priest the 
praises of the Risen Lord. 

Fireworks were going off on every 
side, with people dodging them 
and laughing excitedly. Children 
were cracking eggs together, each 
trying to prove his the stronger egg. 
In an attempt to forget the smallness 
of his brown candle, Costas raised 
his rocket high over his head. He 
lighted a match that sputtered and 
went out. He struck a second match. 
He almost touched it to the rocket— 
but paused. 

All around the people were light- 
ing their tall white candles for the 
march home. As long as the rocket 
was unspent, there was still a chance 
to change his mind. He listened to 
the bells of triumph. He heard the 
people chanting, “Christ is risen. He 
is risen indeed.” 

Costas held the rocket high over 





his head. In a small voice that could 
scarcely be heard for the shouting 
about him, he called, “Rocket for 
sale. Skyrocket for sale. Two hun- 
dred drachmas.” He waited and 
listened. 

“Tl take it,” said a voice close by. 
“I tried to buy some for my little 
Yiannis on the way here, but they 
were all sold.” 

Costas clung to his beautiful 
rocket for a moment. Then he 
handed it over, lingeringly, to the tall 
man who counted out four fifty- 
drachma notes. 

“Would you mind,” asked Costas 
in a tight, thin voice, “letting me 
stand near by while Yiannis sets off 
the rocket?” 

The rocket sputtered and sailed 
high over the heads of the crowd. As 
it flickered out, Costas’ eyes were 
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drawn by candle processions around 
other churches far below in the city. 
Then, grasping his two hundred 
drachmas in his hand, Costas wrig- 
gled his way through the crowd to 
the table by the chapel door where 
candles were sold. 

“A long white candle,” called 
Costas, laying down the four crump- 
led fifty-drachma notes with a glad 
flourish. 

The candle-seller picked from 
the tray a candle that was truly beau- 
tiful in its tall, slim whiteness. The 
black-robed priest himself, smiling 
through his curly black beard, 
stooped to light Costas’ candle. From 
the white candle, Costas lighted his 
short brown one. He pushed his way 
into the little chapel and placed a 
small candle before a picture of the 
Virgin Mary and the baby Jesus. 

Then, proudly, Costas joined the 
happy throng that was chanting its 
way down the mountainside, each 
person carrying a lighted candle. 

“Christ is risen!” they greeted 
each other. 

“He is risen indeed!” 
answer. 

Costas did not care if the proces- 
sion was slow. Wasn’t his the long- 
est, whitest candle ever carried by a 
boy on an Easter midnight? It would 
surely burn for every stately step 
down the mountainside, and for the 
quick walk through the narrow dark 
streets to his own home. 

Singing and carrying his candle 
high, Castes pushed open his court- 


was the 
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yard gate. One inch of candle left! 
Singing louder, he climbed the wind- 
ing iron stairs to the roof. Three- 
quarters of an inch of candle left! 
The flame breathed hotly. on his 
fingers as he crossed the roof to 
where his father sat. Half an inch of 
burning candle he thrust into his 
father’s waiting hands. 

“Christ is risen!” greeted Costas. 

“He is risen indeed!” answered his 
parents. 


Grandma ' Nedicine 
By ANNE LLOYD 


My grandma has a candlestick 
With hanging, tinkly things 
All made of glass. 

And when I’m sick 

She always comes and brings 
It with her, for she knows 
That when it comes 

My sickness goes! 


She sets in on the window- sill 
Right by my bed, so I 

Can watch it turn to rainbows till 
The sun has left the sky. 

And if there is a gentle breeze 

It plays the sweetest melodies. 


I wish my grandma could go ’round 
To children sick in bed; 

And carry them that tinkly sound 
And rainbow look, instead 

Of all the solemn things they do 
When you are feeling sick and blue. 
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i Huggins sat on the porch 
of his cabin one cold March day, 
his feet propped on the rail, and 
looked out over the long blue ranges 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
“Cold enough for you, Hank?” 
asked a neighbor who had stopped 
to borrow a pint of lamp-oil. 
“Why no,” exclaimed Hank. “My 
mind was just wandering back to 
the blizzard of ’98. Folks that didn’t 
see that blizzard haven’t got any idea 
what cold weather is. It came on 
suddenly. One minute it was nigh 
about as warm as summer; the 
next, everything was frozen stiff 
and hanging with icicles a foot long. 
Some cattle that were a-pasturing 
out on a slope right near my cabin 
piled up on top of one another to 
get warm and froze into a pyramid 
as hard as a rock. But the dad- 
burndest thing ever I heard of was 
what happened to my old lady.” 


I was across the valley, where you 
see that cabin with the smoke a-ris- 
ing from the chimney. A-walking, 





it’s a mighty far piece over there 
but, as the crow flies, it’s near— 
within hollering distance. Well, sir, 
when my wife saw the sky darken- 
ing all of a sudden and heard the 
wind whistling down from the high 
crags, it scarified her half out of her 
wits. She ran in to the front yard 
and yelled across the valley for me 
to come home. 

I was a-standing in the front yard 
across the way and I saw her come 
into the yard. I saw her jaws a-work- 
ing like she was talking, but I never 
heard a sound. Anyway, one look at 
the weather told me I’d never get 
home before the storm broke. I 
hustled into the house with my 
neighbor and we slammed the door. 
Well, sir, just as I told you, it was a 
blizzard to end all blizzards. 

After the worst was over, the sun 
came out and I set off for home. 
Everything was coated with ice and 
a-glittering like crystal. I slid down- 
wards through a glass forest and 
chipped my way up the other side. 
Everything you looked at was like 
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an ornament to put on the mantel- 
piece. 

When I got home the old lady 
was in a temper. “Why didn’t you 
answer when I called you?” she 
shouted at me as I came in the door. 
“Seems you could have said ‘yes’ or 
‘no’ or something!” 

“T didn’t hear you say anything?” 
I threw back at her. 5 

“Don’t tell me you didn’t hear 
anything!” she cried. “I’ve been 
hollering across that valley too many 
years to think I couldn’t make my- 
self heard!” 

Well, we argued it back and 
forth, she claiming that she hollered 
for me, I allowing that she never 
made a sound. We were still at it hot 
and heavy when a queer noise in the 
air made us stop stock-still. At first 
it sounded like an old phonograph 
record starting off sluggish-like. 
Then it picked up. And out there in 
the blue air, between the two moun- 
tains, came a shout, “Hank! You, 
Hank Huggi-i-ins! Look at the sky! 


It’s a-going to snow! You come on 
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HIGH HILLS 


By ELLIS CREDLE 


home right now before you get 
caught away from home!” 

It was my old lady’s voice—to 
the life. And she hadn’t said a word! 
We looked at each other, our eyes 
fairly popping. “They’re my very 
words!” she whispered as though 
she’d heard a ghost. “They’re the 
very words I hollered when the bliz- 
zard was a-blowing down!” 

Well, sir, for a minute there, my 
brains were fairly scattered. I didn’t 
know what to think. Then it came 
to me. 

“Why, of course,” I said. “Can’t 
you see what happened? That bliz- 
zard was so cold and it came up so 
suddenly that it froze your words in 
mid-air and they never got to the 
other side. Now, with the weather 
warming up, they’ve thawed out.” 


“Well, Hank,” said the neighbor, 
picking up his bottle of lamp oil, and 
setting off down the trail, “I agree 
with you that the folks that missed 
that blizzard don’t know what cold 
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weather really is! 

















LITTLE SYLVESTER 


By MADELINE MASON and LYDIA FURBUSH 
Illustrated by DAN NOONAN 


Tue Story So Far: Little Sylvester, whose 
home was a gay circus wagon, wants to be 
a clown, and not a bareback rider like his 
famous family. When he gets lost in the big 
city, Old Jocko helps him find bis way back 
to the Big Top. “Where have you been? 
And who brought you home?” They asked. 
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Part Two 


Syuvesrer did not know which 
question to answer first. He tried to 
tell everything at once, but his 
tongue could not handle it, and no 
one could make head or tail of it. 

So Old Jocko stepped up and told 
them. “You don’t remember me,” 
he ended sadly. “When the circus 
was sold, the new owner did not 
want me. He said he had too many 
clowns already ...” 

“But none like you, Jocko!” Big 
Sylvester said. “Of course we re- 
member you! Jocko, the funniest 
clown of them all!” 

“Jocko! Jocko!” they all echoed. 
And they all hugged the old man 
and told him how much they had 
missed him and how they had won- 
dered what had become of him. 

In the excitement over Old Jocko 
and Little Sylvester, everyone had 
forgotten the queer, thin man, He 
now gave a big “Hhrumpb!” 


_ It made Sylvester jump almost as 
high as Uncle Sandy’s sneeze had 
done. 

“Hbhrumpb!” 

You could tell from the way he 
did it that he was very important. 
He was not used to being forgotten. 
He did not like it. 

All the Great SyLvesters began 
bowing and scraping and begging 
his pardon. 

“He must be even more impor- 
tant than we are,” Little Sylvester 
thought. 

His mother pushed him toward 
the mysterious stranger. “This is our 
Little Sylvester,” she said. 

He took Sylvester’s hand and 
shook it so hard that poor Sylvester 
thought it would be shaken right off. 

“Well, well—” the tall, thin man 
said in a loud voice. “I suppose you 
are a born bareback rider, too.” 

He let go of Sylvester’s hand and 
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looked at him with such sharp eyes 
that the words popped out before 
Sylvester could stop them. 

“Td rather be a clown.” 

His father and his mother gasped. 
So did his uncles. They had never 
been so shocked in all their lives. 
And to have Sylvester say such a 
terrible thing at such a time made 
it even worse. 

But the big man did not seem 
shocked at all. He was smiling. 

“Not a bad idea—not a bit of a 
bad idea,” he said. “A riding clown. 
Why didn’t I think of it before?” 

He took Little Sylvester’s hand 
again, but this time he did not shake 
it, he just held it in his long thin 
fingers. “How would you like to 
come to America?” he asked. 

Sylvester did not know what to 
answer. He had never heard of 
America, and he did not want to 
leave Old Jocko and the monkey 
just when he had found them. 

But the tall, thin stranger was pull- 
ing a long paper out of his pocket 
and without waiting for a reply was 
talking again to Sylvester’s family. 
And now Sylvester learned that be- 
cause they were the greatest bare- 
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back riders in the world, Big Syl- 
vester and Trina Sylvester and 
Sandy Sylvester and Pudgie Syl- 
vester and Blackie Sylvester and all 
the Great SyLvesTers, including 
Little Sylvester himself, were going 
across the sea to be starred in the 
biggest circus in the world. 

They all signed their names to the 
long paper. It said that the tall, thin 
man who owned the circus would 
pay them more money than they 
had ever earned before. 

Everyone was delighted but Old 
Jocko and Little Sylvester. The old 
man stood there in silence looking 
so very sad that Sylvester felt he 
could not bear to leave him behind. 

“Can he go, too?” he asked the 
tall, thin man, boldly. 

The owner of the circus looked 
doubtfully at Old Jocko. 

Old Jocko’s heart was in his eyes. 
He wanted so badly to go. 
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“I—I could play the organ,” he 
said, shyly. “And Jocko knows ever 
so many tricks.” He looked plead- 
ingly at the big man. 

“Please take him,” Little Sylvester 
said, almost crying because it looked 
as if Old Jocko were being left be- 
hind. 

“Hhmmmm.” The tall, thin man 
was thinking hard. 

“Not a bad idea—not a bit of a 
bad idea—don’t think any circus 
ever had an organ-grinder clown— 
why didn’t I think of it before?” 

“Yes, I'll take you, too!” he told 
Old Jocko. “And the money,” he 
added. “Fix it all up tomorrow. Got 
to go now—got to go.” 

He turned and went out in a great 
hurry, as if he had the cares of the 
world to settle that very night. Just 
before he disappeared behind the 
flaps of the tent, he turned around 
and shouted back at them. 

“Don’t forget, the boat sails to- 
morrow night!” 

“Heavens, how shall we ever be 
ready?” Mama Sylvester wanted to 
know. She grabbed Little Sylvester 
and rushed back to the red wagon, 
and all the other Sylvesters ran, too, 
and so did Old Jocko and the mon- 
key. 

Then, in spite of there being so 
little time, she cooked the most won- 
derful supper for them all. Ummm! 
Beefsteak pie and roly-poly jam 
pudding! And because they were all 
so happy and so hungry, nothing 
had ever tasted so good before. 


Tuey drove all night in the wagon 
of the Silver Star. As the sun rose, 
they could see the city of London 


-in the distance. Sylvester was too ex- 


cited to be tired. Then, suddenly, 
they were at the big docks and there 
was the steamer, waiting. Sylvester 
thought he had never seen anything 
so beautiful as this huge floating 
house with its hundreds of little 
round windows and the gray and 
white gulls flying over it. 

What a scramble there was! The 
horses were unharnessed and swung 
high in the air on a big crane and so 
lifted down into the ship’s hold. The 
red wagon followed, and the sun 
struck the silver star and made it 
shine more brightly than ever. How 
grand the wagon looked, being 
hoisted through the air! Then it, too, 
disappeared into the bottom of the 
ship. 

Sylvester and his father and 
mother and his uncles and Old Jocko 
and the monkey went up the steep 
gangplank. Before they found their 
own cabins they went to see the 
horses in their stalls. Big Sylvester 
made sure that they had enough hay 
and that they w ould be well looked 
after. They: were just as important 
as the rest of the family. If anything 
should happen to the horses, it would 
be quite as bad as if one of the Great 
Sylvesters themselves should be 
taken sick. 

The first days at sea were calm. 
The big ship slid through the waves 
like a great fish. Sylvester and Old 
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Jocko and the monkey took long 
walks on the deck, round and round. 

Then one day the sea grew stormy. 
The waves rose higher and higher. 
They crashed over the decks. The 
ship lurched and shook and Sylvester 
had never felt so sick. The monkey 
was sick, too, and Old Jocko groaned 
and wished that he had never asked 
to come. 

But in a few days the sea grew 
calm again and there before them 
was America. Sylvester saw the sun 
shining on the towers of New York. 
It was like the pictures of the fairy 
castles in his story books. 

They landed. The horses were 
taken off, and the Great Sylvesters 
drove in the wagon of the star 
through the streets of New York. 
When the policemen saw them com- 
ing, they blew their whistles and 
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everybody had to stop to let them 
pass. 

At the railroad station the horses 
had to be unharnessed again and put 
on the train going south, where the 
circus was. All winter they would 
work hard, making their act even 
better, and in the spring they would 
come back to New York, the great- 
est bareback riders in the world. 

Sylvester had never been on a 
train before. It was almost as exciting 
as the boat, and there was much 
more to see out the windows. He 
held Old Jocko’s hand and listened 
to the wheels saying: “Jocko-Jocko- 
Jocko, Sylvester and Jocko, Sylves- 
ter and Jocko—” until he fell asleep. 

The circus camp was wonderful. 
It was very, very big. How would 
Sylvester ever find his way about? 
There were more wagons than he 
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had ever seen. There seemed to be 
hundreds, all brightly painted. There 
were elephants and lions and tigers. 


There were more horses than he © 


could count, and more trick dogs. It 
was like a hundred circuses rolled 
into one. 

Everywhere he looked there were 
acrobats. There were men and 
women flying through the air on 
trapezes. There were clowns run- 
ning and rumbling. And over it all 
was the great noise of the circus; the 
roaring of lions, the barking of dogs, 
the neighing of horses, the shouting 
of the performers. It was so big and 
loud it made Little Sylvester dizzy. 

My goodness, would his family 
ever be noticed? 

“Don’t you worry,” Old Jocko 
told him. “The Great Sylvesters 
would be noticed anywhere! Aren’t 
they the greatest bareback riders of 
all time?” 

Of course they were! Little Syl- 
vester felt happy and proud again. 

Just the same, he was surer than 
ever that he did not want to be a 
bareback rider. He only wanted to 
be a clown. 

Old Jocko began to teach him 
clown tricks. He taught him how to 
take tumbles without hurting him- 
self. He showed him how to walk 
with funny little mincing steps. To- 
gether they taught the monkey new 
tricks. But they did it all very se- 
cretly, because Little Sylvester’s 
family did not want him tobe a 
clown. 


Every day, his father made him 
practice balancing on the back of the 


old, quiet white horse. All the time ~ 


he was planning what he would do 
when he grew up and had learned to 
be a clown. He would get a goose 
and train him, too. And a dog. And 
a pig—a polka-dotted pig. Yes, he’d 
even have a penguin. He would in- 
vent his own costumes. Old Jocko 
said that every good clown had his 
own special way of dressing. And his 
own funny faces. No other clown 
would ever dare to copy these. 

“Sylvester!” his father would 
shout, “you're not paying attention!” 

And Little Sylvester would go on 
balancing, first on the right foot, 
then on the left foot. But all the time 
he would be thinking of what Old 
Jocko had taught him. He must have 
big feet. Every clown who was any 
good at all had e-nor-mous feet. My, 
what a lot he had to do. He would 
have to work very hard. But it would 
be fun. And then, at last, he would 
be able to make people laugh. 

He was so busy learning to be a 
clown and a bareback rider all at 
once, that before he knew it, it was 
spring and time for the circus to 
move north. 

In New York the Great Sylvesters 
lived near the big arena where they 
practiced every day until the night 
of the Grand Opening. 

When that night came, Little Syl- 
vester climbed up high, where he 
could watch without being seen. His 
heart bounced with excitement. 
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The band began to play. The 
gates swung open for the wagon of 
the Star. The Great Sylvesters led 
the grand entrance. They always 
did. Trina had a brand new dress, all 
white ruffles and silver spangles. She 
stood like the fairy queen on the 
back of her very own white horse. 
He was covered with white powder 
to make him look even whiter. Be- 
hind her on their white horses were 
Big Sylvester and Blackie Sylvester 
and Sandy Sylvester and Pudgie 
Sylvester in scarlet tights. 

The trumpets blared. The parade 
rolled and marched. The colors 
flashed as the great floats from India 


while Old Jocko played the organ 
and did a little dance. 

But just at the end of the parade a 
terrible thing happened. Before Old 
Jocko made his entrance the monkey 
broke loose and began running wild 
all over the arena. 

Little Sylvester leaped after him. 
Maybe he would get an awful whip- 
ping for running into the ring, where 
he wasn’t supposed to be. But he 
hadn’t time to think about it. He had 
to catch the monkey for Old Jocko. 

He ran as fast as he could. His cap 
fell off. His shirt tails flew. Suddenly 


















and Africa and all over the world 
passed by. Then came the dancing 
elephants and the clowns. Last of all 
would come Old Jocko with his 
organ and his monkey. The monkey 
would stand on his shoulder and take 
off his cap and bow to the audience 
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. . he heard a roar. He had forgotten the 


audience. They were laughing. They 
thought he was part of the show. He 
had on a false nose that Old Jocko 
had given him and a pair of his 
father’s old shoes. 

The shoes made it hard for him to 
run. He kept tripping himself. The 
audience laughed harder. The mon- 
key thought it was a game. He made 
faces at Sylvester every time Sylves- 
ter stretched out his arm to grab him. 
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He climbed a ladder. Sylvester 
climbed after him. He swung from a 
tight rope, which Sylvester couldn’t 
do. The audience howled. 

Suddenly Sylvester realized that 
the parade was over and that he was 
all alone in the middle of the vast 
arena. He turned and looked out in 
horror. The audience shrieked and 
whistled. 

He began to chase the monkey 
again. Faster and faster. He almost 
had him when—plaam—he tripped 
and fell flat on his face. He picked 





himself up and went once more after 
the monkey. He simply had to 
catch him so that Old Jocko could 
do his act. 

Jocko’s monkey was swinging 
from the tight rope again. Little Syl- 
vester grabbed a balancing pole and 
poked the monkey until he fell into 
his arms. The people clapped their 
hands and roared louder than ever. 

He rushed off and gave the mon- 
key to Old Jocko, who was waiting 
in the wings. He could still hear the 
audience clapping and shouting. But 
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he felt that he had disgraced himself. 
He was sure his family would never 
forgive him. 

The Great Sylvesters had just 
come out of the ring. The rest of the 
parade was unwinding itself around 
them. Sylvester saw them through 
the flash and glitter of spangles and 
colors. The owner of the circus was 
talking to them. He was very excited 
and his arms were waving again. 

Sylvester was more frightened 
than ever. The owner looked as if he 
might be telling the Great Sylvesters 
that they would have to get out of 
his circus because their little boy had 
just ruined its Grand Opening. 

In the distance he could hear the 
organ and the shouts of the audience. 
Old Jocko was making them laugh. 
Would he be put out of the circus, 
too? 

Just then the tall, thin man turned 
around and saw Little Sylvester. 

“Come here!” he called out. 

Sylvester was so scared he could 
hardly make his legs move. His 
whole family had turned weak and 
were staring at him. 

“TI—I didn’t mean to. do it,” he 
mumbled, looking down at his feet. 

“Of course you didn’t!” the 


owner of the circus said. “It just 
came natural to you, without think- 
ing. You’re a born clown!” 

Little Sylvester looked up at him. 
He could not believe that he had 
heard right. Then he looked at his 
mother and father. They were not 
frowning. They were smiling. 
Everyone seemed happy. 

“Ves sir,” the owner of the circus 
was saying, “you're going to be in 
every show from now on—the 
youngest clown in the world! It’s 
not a bad idea—the only little boy 
clown! Why didn’t I think of it be- 
fore?” 

Little Sylvester just could not be- 
lieve it. This was like one of those 
wonderful dreams he used to dream. 

“You mean,” he asked the tall, 
thin man, “I can really be a clown?” 

The owner of the circus nodded. 

Then it was really true. Old Jocko 
had been right. If you wanted to be 
a clown more than anything else in 
all the world, being born a bareback 
rider couldn’t stop you. 

Little Sylvester was thinking, “T 
can make people laugh! Maybe if I 
keep on trying, I can be the greatest 
clown in the whole, wide world!” 


THE END 
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It’s a Wonderful World 


David lived in India, where it is 

easier to be friends with animals than 
in some other countries. But even 
so, David is surprised one evening 
when the sound of drums and cym- 
bals is followed by the appearance of 
the boy, Gopala, and the dancing 
bear, Bhimsa. Both Gopala and 
Bhimsa are hungry and, after David 
feeds them, they seem like old 
friends. How, then, can they bear to 
be parted? 
* The fat and lazy servant, Lal, is 
asleep under a tree, his parents are 
away, so why shouldn’t David take 
to the open road with Gopala and 
Bhimsa? Especially since Gopala is 
trying to find his way home to the 
very mountains David had always 
wanted to explore. The way is far 
but neither boy hesitates. 

“Dubbity dubbity dub!” go the 
drums. “Clinkety clinkety clink!” 
go the cymbals. There is a kind of 
enchantment about the adventures 
which the three friends have along 
the way, and plenty of danger, too, 
for not all the people they meet are 
simple village folk. There is a selfish 
Prince who kidnaps them, and a 
jealous Dancer named Ragha. 

BHIMSA THE DanctinGc BEAR ‘by 


#0 


Christine Weston (Scribners. $2.) is 
a slim book full of unexpected flavor 
and excitement. Readers of all ages 
are likely to be held by its unpre- 
tentious but compelling charm. The 
illustrations by Duvoisin are too few 
in number but sympathetic in their 
interpretation. 





From 
“Bhimsa 
the Dancing 
Bear” 


Dorothy Lathrop’s latest book is 
about a monkey named Jasmine, who 
looks like the model for Jasper in 
Mr. Bumps anp His Monkey. Jas- 
mine is not as endearing as Jasper, 
nor is the story so likely to be long 
remembered, but the book is full of 
mischief-making pets and beautiful 
pictures of their misdeeds. THE 
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SKITTLE-SKATTLE MoNKEY is writ- | 


ten and illustrated by Dorothy La- 
throp (Macmillan. $1.75). 

For real mischief-making, a mon- 

key’s exploits cannot compare with 

those of a goat. CENSORED, THE 
Goat by Phil Stong (Dodd, Mead. 
$2.50) tells how a black goat, a mere 
kid, butts his way through the Amer- 
ican Navy, from Iowa to Iwo Jima. 
Censored is “promoted” from sub- 
marine to cruiser to landing craft; he 
tries life with the Seabees and the 
Marines; and he always gets his own 
way by attacking from the rear. Boys 
who specialize in practical jokes sim- 
ply roar over this book, but anyone 
will appreciate the graphic and abun- 
dant pictures by Kurt Wiese. 
_ A ship’s cat, Blackie, was Toby 
Tubbs’ mascot on board ship and 
ashore. Blackie brought good luck to 
Toby through many adventures in all 
parts of the world, wherever Toby 
sailed as ship’s carpenter. And when 
Toby decides to settle down in Rain- 
bow Cove, Blackie is right there to 
help Toby make a host of new 
friends. Ratnsow’s Enp (Macmil- 
lan. $2) is written and illustrated by 
Berta and Elmer Hader. 

In THe WonperFuL VoyacE by 
Ruth Holberg (Doubleday. $2), 
Captain Briggs takes his family along 
with him on a whaling trip. “No 
more school for three years!” boasts 
Randy, but she and her brother have 
no idea how different life will be for 
them on board a whaler. It’s boring 
and exciting by turns as the Flying 
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Arrow sails around Cape Horn and 
across the Pacific. 

Mystery and history are combined 
in three adventure books for older 
readers. AnMy Mute by Fairfax 
Downey (Dodd, Mead. $2) centers 
on two lovable characters: Fray Luis, 
a veteran muleteer, and his talented 
mule. But their story is also the story 
of the last stand of the cruel Apaches 
against the American Army, and the 
treacherous plotting of the Indian 
Ring. 





From “Army Mule” 


SECRET ON THE Potomac by Elea- 
nor Weakley Nolen (McKay. $2) is 
a story of divided loyalties and mis- 
taken identity during the War of 
1812. The dramatic climax takes 
place as the enemy enter and burn 
Washington. Here is a colorful pic- 
ture of our capital in stagecoach days, 
as background for a mystery which 
Marcia Dene set herself to solve. 

The French Quarter of New Or- 
leans is the setting for another mys- 
tery, SEARCH THROUGH PIRATE’s 
A.LEy by Mildred Houghton Com- 
fort (Morrow. $2). Pierre’s search 
for Grandpapa’s will leads him into 
surprising encounters with pirates 


and pastry cooks. 
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“Can you put four nines together to 
make an even hundred?” Tom Puzzlewit 
asked his sister one evening. 

“Let’s see,” Nancy replied. “Nine times 
nine is eighty-one and nine is ninety and 
nine—no, it doesn’t work. Give me a 
pencil and paper.” 

But try as she would, multiplying, add- 
ing, and subtracting, she could not get 
the figures to come out right. 

“Do you give up?” asked her brother. 
Nancy nodded. 

Then Tom took the pencil and wrote 
99 + 9/9. 

“Oh, for goodness’ sake,” Nancy 
groaned, “why didn’t I think of that?” 

“Look at this,” Tom went on. “It isn’t 
a trick, but the results are rather odd.” 
And he wrote: 


1Xgo+-2=—11 
2X9+3=—111 
123 X9+4=1,111 
1234 XQ9+5=I11,111 
12345 X9+6=—111,111 


“I suppose the answers are right,” 
Nancy said dubiously. “Did you work 
them out yourself to make sure? It’s 
more than I’d do.” 
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Tom grinned. “As a matter of fact, I 
did,” he replied, “but if you don’t like 
arithmetic, let’s try some riddles.” 

Before he could ask any riddles, how- 
ever, Peter came in carrying a bag of pea- 
nuts in their shells. 

“Hi,” he said, “want to join the animal 
feeding contest?” 

“Sure thing,” cried his brother, quickly 
holding out his hand. 

“Oh, not that way,” Peter objected, 
“Tl blindfold you and Nancy and see 
which of you can feed the other ten 
peanuts first. If it’s funny enough, we'll 
play it at my birthday party next week.” 

He made Tom and Nancy sit cross- 
legged on the floor, facing each other. 
Then he blindfolded them and gave each 
one ten peanuts. 

“You have to shell them first, of 
course,” he explained, “and no biting 
fingers, mind.” 

So Tom and Nancy began groping 
about for each other’s mouths, and Peter 
soon decided that his contest would be 
funny enough to amuse a roomful. 

After he had a turn himself, and they 
were ready to rest, Nancy brought out 
this crossword puzzle which she had 
made. 
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10. 
II. 
12. 
14. 
15. 
17. 
19. 
21. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
7. 
28. 
29. 
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‘iS 
17 
18 19 
EF) 22 23 
25 26 
28 
Across 
. Sound of a donkey 
. Kind 
. Move swiftly 
Conflict 
College Degree 
Equal value 
Father 
Tall bird 
One who takes room and meals 
Attempted 
Preposition 
Name meaning lion 
Toward 
Mr. sheep 
Egg layer 
An aid in serving 
Chair 





aa 


24 





27 

















24. 
26. 


27. 


Down 


. Boast 
. Move one thing against another 


Article 


. Cry of pain 
. Knock 


Snare 


. Obstruction 

. The work of an oyster 
. Wild west show 

. Very warm 

. Boy’s name 

. Harbor 

. Will not 

. Distant 


Beverage 
Mother 
Pronoun 


Answers to Puzzlewits on page 45 
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A DEPARTMENT BY CHILDREN 





Our Own is written by the boys and 
girls who read Story Parape. You may 
submit anything you like: stories of your 
own experiences; humorous anecdotes 
or imaginary tales; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; 
original songs; and drawings in black ink 
or black crayon on white paper. Write 
mame, age, and address clearly on all 
contributions. 

—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


AMERICANS ALL 


By the Fourth Grade, Price School, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


From far and near our ancestors came, 
England, Germany, Norway, Spain. 
To claim a home, the fields and flowers, 
In this free, beautiful land of ours. 


First came the Pilgrims on the Mayflower 
ship. 

It was a very hard and lonely trip. 

Then people came from other lands, 

To build a world so brave and grand. 


From the North, the South, the East, the 
West, . 
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They came to the land we now love best. 

They worked, they played, they fought, 
they died 

To build this country—now our pride. 


JoxEs 
By Alicia Goetz, age 13 


Nature Stupy 
Teacher: Which pine has the longest 
needles? 
Pupil: Porcu. 


GEOGRAPHY 
Teacher: What is an island? 
Pupil: A piece of land out swimming. 


PERHAPS 
Teacher: Who was the first man to 
travel around the world? 


Pupil: The man in the moon, ma’am. 


THE CARS 
By Mec RussELL, age 8 


The cars go whizzing by. 
With the wind they fly. 
Around the wheels go. .. . 
The freights are very slow. 
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Buzzer THE FLy 
By Anna Carrie Jackson, age 11 


It all happened when Buzzer woke up 
from his winter nap and found that he 
had slept too long. He crawled out from 
under the leaves where he had been sleep- 
ing and looked around. It was a nice day, 
he thought. 

“I wonder if the family have anything 
I like to eat in the pantry? Surely they 
would have something good if they were 
home.” 

Buzzer liked the pantry best of all the 
rooms in the house. He had his secret 
passageway into it like all other flies. 

“Well,” thought Buzzer, “I surely am 
hungry.” With that, he prepared to fly 
through his passageway. 

The sky had darkened some since Buz- 
zer had awakened, but he didn’t notice it. 
- Away flew Buzzer, but just as he came 
out from under the leaves, where he had 
been standing—spat—something hit him 
square in his face! Poor Buzzer! The 
thing that had hit him had knocked him 
unconscious, but not for long because in 
just a moment Buzzer was up again, ready 
to fight. But what was there to fight? 
Nothing that he could see. Spat—it hit 
him again. This time on his feet. What 
was it? Buzzer thought of all the things it 
might be. At last, he said, looking up at 
the sky, “I have it! It is raining.” 

Then he said, “I must pay back those 
raindrops.” Up, up, and up flew Buzzer, 
but every foot or two he gained looked 
just as it had looked from the ground— 
no nearer. It had begun to rain harder 
and harder. All at once Buzzer felt him- 
self being carried downward. A raindrop 
had caught on to him and was carrying 
him toward the earth. 
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Finally he hit the ground with a bump- 
ity-bump-bump. Where was he? He 
wasn’t near his bed of leaves. Where was 
he? After a while it stopped raining and 
Buzzer was able to find his way home. . 

When he had found a mullen leaf near 
his pile of leaves, he sat down to think. 
He thought of the lesson he had learned. 
No one person with or without power 
can win a fight alone. 


My Koirren 
By Janie Williams, age 9 


I have a little kitten, 

I’m sure he’s quite ali right. 

I fed him yesterday, and I'll 
Feed him tonight. 

Tomorrow is winter. 

We've left the summer’s light. 
And my pussy and I 

Feel just right. 


THe SNOWMAN 
By Jeanne Gallagher, age 7 


It’s fun in wintertime to make 
A snowman round and fat, 
With coal to button up his vest, 
A dishpan for a hat. 

And then when we are finished, 
Along comes Mister Sun. 
Good-by, old Mr. Snowman, 
You were lots of fun. 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLEWITS 

1. Bray, brag; 2. rub; 3. an; 4. sort; 5. ow; 
6. rap; 7. trap; 8. run; 9. barrier; 10. war; 
11. A B; 12. par, pearl; 13. rodeo; 14. pa; 
15. heron, hot; 16. Ned; 17. boarder; 18. 
port; 19. tried; 20. won’t; 21. of; 22. far; 
23. Leo; 24. to, tea; 25. ram; 26. Ma; 
27. hen, he; 28. tray; 29. seat. 
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THERE are good days to celebrate in 
every month of the year and I do like 
celebrating — parades, parties, special 
shows at school and feasts at home, all 
the way from New Year’s to Christmas. 

“Now take April,” I said to the peng- 
lets a few weeks back, “that’s a good 
month. There’s Easter with new hats 
and bunnies, egg hunts and flowers.” 

“I want pink and blue flowers on my 
hat,” remarked Petunia. 

“We'll see, we'll see. But Easter isn’t 
the only special day in April. There is 
Pan American Day on the fourteenth and 
April Fool’s Day on the first. On Pan 
American Day we celebrate the friend- 
ship between the United States and the 
other Americas, including Patagonia, 
where you have lots of cousins.” 

“And what is April Fool’s Day?” 
asked Peterkin. “I want to play that.” 

“Oh, that,” I hesitated. “That’s really 
for people, not penguins.” 

“And what do people do?” 

“Nothing much, just play silly jokes 
on each other. One might say, ‘Oh, look 
behind you!’ When the other looks and 
sees nothing, the first one shouts, ‘April 
Fool!’ But it’s all pretty silly. You forget 
it and put your minds on thinking up 
something really good for Pan American 
Day.” F 
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Pater Penguin 
Calking 


For a few days the penglets did seem 
to be thinking. They were very quiet 
and I saw them whispering together. 

Then, one morning when I came to 
breakfast, both penglets were looking 
down at their plates. Peterkin was scowl- 
ing. Petunia had her handkerchief over 
her eyes. 

“Dear me!” I cried. “What is wrong?” 

“She’s sick,” said Petunia, sniffling. 

“She is very sick,” added Peterkin. 
“She has big, red spots all over her and 
she is waving her arms and talking crazy 
and the doctor has to hold her down.” 

“My goodness! Who?” 

“Miss Biddy,” they answered together. 
“So there’s no school.” 

“Poor woman!” I cried. “We must buy 
her flowers and then we'll go round and 
see how she is.” 

So right after breakfast off we started, 
but the penglets walked slower and 
slower. As we turned the school corner, 
and saw Miss Biddy in the yard, Peter- 
kin said, “Ha, ha! April Fool!” 
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DANIEL BOONE 


By Esther Averill 
Illustrated by F. ROJANKOVSKY 


We are proud to present a new edition of this distinguished 
book, ‘rst published in Paris in 1931. 

“Here is Boone as explorer, by his campfire, in the midst of 
the wild creatures of the forest. And with what charm and 
naturalness are those wild creatures drawn and how con- 
vincing a sense of impenetrable forests and lurking redskins 
does Mr. Rojankovsky give us! . . . The balance of pattern 
and design is a joy; details are authentic and admirably 
selected. ... Her book has drama and strength.”—Anne Eaton, 
N. Y. Times. 


Plates for the 5-colored pictures were made 
from a copy of the Paris edition. 





Ages 6 and up 





At all bookstores . $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS e« 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16 
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HENs AND CHICKENS 
By Donald Boysen, age 10 


The hens and chickens go to roost, 
Long, long before ’tis dark. 

But hardly has the day begun, 

When they wake and, hark, 

The cocks, they crow so loud and shrill, 
As if to say, “What, sleeping still? 
Cock-a-doodle-doo. Cock-a-doodle-doo.” 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A NICKEL 
By Rose Marie Kouchinsky, age 10 


I was made in the United States Mint 
in Philadelphia. At first I was nice and 
shiny and new, but later I became dirty 
and black. After I was made, I traveled 
on a train. I thought it would be a very 
nice ride, but I was mistaken. I was in a 
big bag with a lot of other nickels. It 
was dark and stuffy and none of us liked 
it. When the train stopped, the bag was 
taken out and we were put on a truck. 

It was a long ride, but when the bag 
was taken out and brought into a store, 
I was put into a cash register. I heard a 
little boy come in and buy some candy. 
I was part of the change he got. 

He put me into his pocket. It was a 
very dirty place, I assure you. If you 
were a nickel, you wouldn’t have liked 
it either. In his pocket were marbles, 
some candy, paper, string, a top, and all 
sorts of things. I wanted to leave as fast 
as I could. ° 


In the corner I noticed a hole. I rolled 
over and fell through. I landed in a 
clump of bushes. The boy didn’t notice 
I was gone and walked on. Many people 
walked by every day, and I am still lying 
there. But if you go to the candy store 
on the corner and look under the bushes, 
you will find me. 


Tue Frisky BEavers 
By Ronnie Rominger, age 9 


Once there were four beavers, Mother, 
Father, Frisky, and Flat-tail, that lived at 
the side of a river in the woods. Mr. Rab- 
bit lived up the river and four little toads 
had their home on the edge of the bank. 

One morning Mr. Rabbit woke up and 
found the river flooding. The beavers 
had made a dam which caused the flood. 

“Come on,” said the rabbit to the toads, 
“we will chase them away. When they 
reached the dam, Mr. Rabbit said, “Wait 
here. I'll tell them if they don’t break 
the dam, we’ll make them!” 

He went over to the beavers, carrying 
some sticks. 

“I see you have brought me some sticks 
for our dam,” said Father Beaver. 

“No, we have brought these to make 
you break the dam so it won’t flood our 
homes,” said the rabbit and the toads. 

After thinking it over, the beavers de- 
cided te move. And the rabbit and the 
four toads, and all their friends lived: 
happily ever after. 
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Walt Disney's 
Famous 
Characters 
Now Available 
in Model-Craft 


Each set is complete with molds, brushes, 
paints, modeling powder and easy-to-under- 


stand instructions. If your dealer doesn't have 
Model-Craft, write direct to factory. 


lllodel-Craft Inc. 
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WAKAIMA AND 
THE CLAY MAN 


By Ernest Balintuma Kalibala 
and Mary Gould Davis 


Full of humor, having the strange 
simplicity of a child’s own story, these 
are authentic folk tales of the Baganda 
tribe of East Africa. Often they are 
more reminiscent of Uncle Remus than 
of any previously published African 
tales. Illustrated by Avery Johnson. 


Ages 9-12. 
At all bookstores ” $2.00 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
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LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 


ARABIAN NIGHTS 


Collected and Edited by Andrew Lang 
With a Foreword by Mary Gould Davis 


In this splendid new edition of a volume first published almost 
half a century ago, the illustrations share something of the 
magic of Scheherazade herself. Some new stories have been 
added, a few omitted, and the format changed to give a more 
pleasing appearance. Illustrated by Vera Bock. Ages 10-14. 


At all bookstores e $2.00 


NEW YORK 3 




































They did not see the little 


black sheep go frisking off by 


himself. 


They did not see his little 
heels kick sideways as he darted 
higher up the mountain on the 
other side of the valley. 









































Se Above and below are pages 
from the new book by the author and 
artist of RED LIGHT, GREEN 
LIGHT. Their beautiful new book for 
children tenderly retells the age-old 
story of the little black lamb that 
strayed and the shepherd boy who 
risked his life to find him. Illustrated 
throughout in full color and halftone. 


LITTLE 


LOST LAMB 


By Golden MacDonald and Leonard Weisgard 


At your bookseller’s $2.00 


A special feature of 
this book is a full- 
color picture to cut 
out for framing 


DOUBLEDAY JR. BOOKS 
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The shepherd boy picked 
up his little black sheep and 
carried him in his arms down 
the mountain side back to the 
flock. And he sang to the night— 











1. Collect paper containers, such as cups, artificial flowers, lace doilies, colored pic- 
plates, and bowls. Get some heavy paper tures, fine wire, gumdrops, and lollipops 
for hat brims. Use scraps of ribbon, veils, for decorations. 


BRIM OF HEAVY 
PAPER. 








CUP. 


2. For the brim, trace around the cups on 
a circle of heavy paper. Cut out center 
circle, leaving tabs to paste to cup. 





3- A gay gumdrop hat can be used as a 
table decoration. 

- 4. Each child chooses a paper container 
for a hat. Tie ribbons to the brim for 
straps, and paste decorations to this hat. 

Give prizes for the funniest, the cutest, 

or the craziest hat. 

















OW do you pronounce it? What is 


her real name?” people ask about Masha. 





Well, the a is pronounced like the a in 
star. And Masha is a pretty, dark-haired young woman 
whose real name is Marie Stern. She keeps very busy 


turning out lovely and lively book illustrations and keep- 





ing up with her active young son, year-old Danny Stern. 
She wishes she had more time to spend on the family farm, but 
children like her pictures so much that she is kept at work. 

Surely you know some of her books—the beautiful Random 


House series of A Child’s Book of Christmas Carols, Prayers, Bible 








Stories, Nativity and (new this year) Hymns, with their delicate 
colors and rich real gold; or the jolly Golden Almanac and 
the gay Little Golden Books, The Three Little Kittens and 
Toys, published by Simon and Schuster. Then there are 
Merry Christmas of Alfred Knopf, Cradle Songs and 
Peter Rabbit of Grosset and Dunlap, and A Woods 
Story (to be followed soon by A Farm 
Story) published by Harper’s. All have 
the distinctive Masha charm that makes 


them outstanding on any bookshelf. 


























Each aoe 


HIS gay and colorfully illustrated series is the perfect answer 
to the plea: “Read me a story! Show me a picture!” Written 
all about children, especially for children . . . Romney Gay’s picture 
books bring laughter and lessons at bedtime, suppertime and anytime. 


BONNY’S WISH 


The bunnies and birds try to find a baby 
sister for Bonny. 


CINDER 
All about two children and their kitten, 
who likes to play hide-and-seek. 


CINDER’S SECRET 


The little gray cat’s secret is revealed in a 
charming series of gay drawings. 


A JOKE ON CINDER 
Toby and Sue and their cat, Cinder, are 
back again. Your child will join in the fun. 


THE TALE OF 

CORALLY CROTHERS 

She had no sisters or brothers—but solves 
her problem by jumping out of the book 
and into the hearts of children everywhere. 


COME PLAY WITH 
CORALLY CROTHERS 

“Can you do all the things I can do?” 
asks Corally in her new book. A surprise 
picture brings crows of delight. 


THE FUNNY NOISE 

Cinder helps Toby and Sue investigate a 
mysterious noise and they find a fine sur- 
prise. 


TOBY AND SUE 
A summer adventure in the country with 
Toby, Sue, and Chalky the pup. 


TOMMY GROWS WISE 

A little boy learns to eat his milk and 
vegetables for a most child-appealing 
reason. 


HI-HO FOR THE 

COUNTRY 

Penny visits cousin Jon on a real farm. 
Word-picture illustrations teach a small 
child to read. 





ROMNEY GAY started out to illus- 
trate other people's books but her 
first brain-child, The Tale of Corally 
Crothers, was such an instant hit 
she’s been writing and illustrating 
her own books ever since. The chil- 
dren who flock to her Greenwich 
Village bookshop think she’s just as 
much fun to meet in person as she 
is in her story book adventures. 

Before long we hope that all the 
other favorite Romney Gay picture 
books will be back in your bookstore. 
Look for: Peter's Adventures, the 
Romney Gay Mother Goose, Rom- 
ney Gay's Nursery Tales, Romney 
Gay's Picture Book of Poems and 
others. 














Wait Disney's AND 


STORIE 





Mail to: K. 
DEPT. 4SP 


Gentlemen: 
Enclosed find $ 


with issue. 





Name 


A BUNDLE OF FUN EACH MONTH 


in a subscription to 





to Walt Disney’s Comics and Stories for 
(Please print) 


s A 3-Year Subscription ny *2.50 


(36 issues) 


A 2-Year Subscription (24 issues) only 1.75 
Canadian Prices: One Year, $1.25—Two Years, $2.25—Three Years, $3.25 


Clean and Wholesome -- Tons in Entertainment 
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